ii6 LADY BEACONSFIELD AND HER TIMES

Disraeli, he would offer his ticket to Mary Anne, but Mary
Anne lingered afar off.

Lord Chandos was giving a dinner to Wellington, Lyndhurst,
the Londonderrys, the Peels, and many more of similar standing.
Disraeli had received an invitation; she might feel surprised, but
the exciting fact remained.

He told her all this with a lover's pride. Every woman
longs for the man who admires her to recognise his importance
in the scheme of things. He wished her to understand that if
she loved him she was not in love with some obscure creature
of whom nothing more need be heard. The Chandoses, the
Peels, and the Londonderrys esteemed him. She might rely on
him to retain a position in the great world, social as well as
political.

Beyond that he considered himself happy if she was happy
also. There was no more to be said.

If Mary Anne enjoyed that insight into the male mind
which is the privilege of the average woman she could not have
felt otherwise than flattered by this insidious verbal wooing
which Disraeli carried on. It is doubtful if, at that time, she
could have met the Duke of Wellington, the Chandoses, the
Londonderrys, and the Peels on their own ground. True,
indisposition prevented Wellington from attending Chandos*
party, but only an act of God denied the company his presence.
The lovely Lady Anna Grenville, Chandos' daughter, graced the
proceedings. Was she altogether outside Disraefi's orbit?
rerhaps, and perhaps not. She became Lady Anna Gore-
Langton, but she might have become Lady Beaconsfield.

Mary Anne, remote in her widowhood, took heed and said
little or nothing.  Hers had become a very difficult part to
play. One needed to avoid being swamped by the second-hand
brilliance of his social activities and show oneself the retiring
widow, cut off from all worldly affairs, serene and self-sufficient.
If he wanted her he must convince her of an overwhelming
desire. Given the difference in their ages, her experience of life
. compared with his, it was absurd to expect that she should
throw herself into his arms. Consider, for instance, their respec-
tive records. She had already made one man happy, a man of
wealth and influence who could have married any one of a dozen
girls merely by lifting a little finger, but he had chosen Mary
. Anne, the perfect darling, after having seen her for the first
time at General Vernon-Graham's ball.
Could Disraeli invoke a comparable record? What woman